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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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demand better-than-ordinary Cordage aboard your vessel, for winter is hardest on ships and equip- 
ment as well as men. 

The mariner who uses Columbian may be sure his rigging and other lines will serve him faithfully 
and hold up under the most severe conditions, because 

Our combination of skilled workmen, modern machinery, and first pick of raw materials enables 
us to produce a Rope which we sincerely believe has no equal. Our great confidence in its superiority 
permits us to put the familiar red, white and blue Tape - Marker Guarantee throughout its entire 
length. 

The force of the significant message “Guaranteed Rope” which is plainly printed on this marker 
together with the signature “Columbian Rope Co.,” affirms the popular conviction that Columbian 
is truly the best obtainable Rope. 

Sold by reliable ship chandlers in every important port. Write today for a copy of our Catalogue. 


( EEEEETEE SEEDPEER 


By Invitation Member 





Columbian Rope Company 
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Fisherman’s Boot 
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without being too stiff or heavy for comfort. 


The next time you see a pair of “Neptunes” with three or four 
months’ wear to their credit, notice the solid texture of the rubber 
and the absence of cracks across the toe where the foot bends. The 
“Neptune” upper does not go porous. 


ger Shoe © 


175 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Neptune” Dealers 


No. 3—Mathew Burnside 
New Harbor, Me. 


Mr. Burnside handles sev- 
eral lines of fishermen’s sup- 
plies in his store in addition 
to groceries, meat, grain and 
sundries. He carries a good 
supply of sizes on the “Nep- 
tune” Storm King and Short 
and will show you all about 
the boot if you will stop in at 
his store the next time you 
are in New Harbor. He also 
has a stock of Converse rub- 
bers for wet weather ashore. 





ONnVeErse 
; Neptune 


at the toe 


Strength without stiffness is essential if the upper 
of a boot, particularly across the ball of the foot, is 
to last as long as the sole. In the “Neptune” this is 
accomplished by building the upper as shown in the 
photograph. First, the merino wool lining, warm, 
durable and quick-drying, backed with rubber; next, 
another inner layer of rubber; above that the duck 
inner vamp; and outside the finest quality of live 
gum, just the right thickness to give long service 
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PALMER ENGINES 


AN UNFAILING QUALITY 
OWER, Speed, Dependability, 


Durability and Economy are 
built-in qualities of Palmer Engines. 
They are strictly high-quality ma- 
chines, built of the best material 
obtainable, made in an up-to-date 
plant and perfected by experienced 
engineers. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


ALMER En- 

gines are manu- 
factured in three 
types: two cycle 
single and double 
cylinder type, four 
cycle medium duty 
type and our heavy 
duty type. Palmer 
Engines are manu- 
factured from 2 to 
Palmer 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, §5 horsepower ; I to 











COS COB, CONN. See ee 6 cylinders. 
BR ANCHES: Baltimore New York Philadelphia Portland, Me. Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 * 306 E. Lombard St. 59 Haverhill St. 128 Lexington Ave. 9N.6thSt. Portland Pier 122 So. Ocean St. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


You can’t make butter out o’ sea 
water 


If your propeller churns more’n it drives, you're losin’ 
power, speed and comfort. Write for the Columbian 
Book and find out just what sort o’ propeller is best for 
your engine and hull. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP., 224 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third aoe 


__COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 
BAY STATE. WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
































Marine Paints Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
There are special Bay State Marine Paints Launches, Skiff s and Tenders 
Serer for all parts of a ship. Write for information. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 























The Fish Net and Twine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH NETTING and NET FITTINGS 


MACKEREL NETS COTTON AND LINEN GILL NETS 
POUND NETTING TRAP NETTING 


We use a special high grade of twine for all these purposes. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


DON’T RUN IN A RUT! SEE HOW MUCH BETTER YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Branches: 


310-312 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Richmond, Va. 
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pe. 


Copper Oleate 
Preservative 


Maximum Strength and Purity 
Highest Percentage of Copper 
Absolutely Neutral 








Proven by experience to be the best preserva- 
tive for Nets, Seines and other fishing gear, 


whether cotton, linen or manila. 


Write for prices on quantity lots or send this 


advertisement with $1.00 for a two pound sample. 


Manufactured by 
The Shepherd Chemical Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Highland Ave., Norwood 
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TANGLEFIN 
GILL NETTING 


REAL GENUINE SEA 
ISLAND COTTON 


LINEN 
LONG STAPLE COTTON 





Factory to You—No Middlemen 











National Net & Twine Co., Inc. 











| EAST HADDAM, CONN. | | 


























“HOW’S THAT FAVORITE PIE OF 
MINE GOING TO TURN OUT THIS 
TIME, COOK?” 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE, 
CAP’EN, NOW THAT YOU’VE GOT 
THIS HERE SHIPMATE ABOARD.” 


In the hum-drum round of life 
on ship - board, meal -times are 
pleasant breaks in the monotony. 


A good cook andaSHIPMATE 
make the right combination for 
shortening the day and the voyage. 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 
The Stamford Foundry Co. 


Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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Not A “Trade Paper” 
The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 


paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 
does it wish to be looked upon as a “trade 
paper.” Rather do we like to think of it 
as a home paper for fishermen. 


Our first care is that its pages be read- 
able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 
more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes’. and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


Adlantic Fisherman 


A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 
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Davin O. CAMPBELL........ Pres. and Treas. 
PRAWE ARNOLD. <6 55.65.5.0.<5.00:0:010 02 Manager 
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Published Monthly at 


100 Boyrston St., Boston, MassacnuseTTs 


Fair Play 


We believe that all tne advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 
erate swindlers. 

However, we are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receiver's hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending. 

Nor shall we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable 
business men. This offer holds good for 














i . $ = 
We want it to be regarded as a steady $1.00 A YEAR 
and reliable source of information, profit 


one month after the transaction causing 
to Cents A Cory the complaint. f 
To take advantage of this guarantee 





and entertainment by that vast army of 
150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 


field. 











Entered as Second Class Matter August 


25, 1921, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., saw your advertisement in ATLANTIC 
Under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





subscribers must always state in writing to 
or talking with any of our advertisers: “I 


FISHERMAN.” 














Abundance of Fish in the Sea 
(From the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon) 


F ALL the animal foods with which man is 

furnished, there are none so plenty as fish. 

A little rivulet, that glides almost unper- 

ceived through a vast tract of rich land, 

will support more hundreds with the flesh of its 

inhabitants than the meadow will nourish indivi- 

duals. But if this be true of rivers, it is much 

truer of the seashores, which abound with such 

immense variety of fish that the curious fisher- 

man, after he hath made his draught, often culls 

only the daintiest part and leaves the rest of his 
prey to perish on the shore. 

If this be true, it would appear, I think, that 
there is nothing which may be had in such abund- 
ance, and consequently so cheap, as fish, of which 
Nature seems to have provided such inexhaust- 
ible stores with some peculiar design. In the pro- 
duction of terrestrial animals she proceeds with 
such slowness that, in the larger kind, a single 
female seldom produces more than one a year, 
and this again requires three, four, or five years 
more to bring it to perfection. And though the 
lesser quadrupeds, those of the wild kind particu- 
larly, with the birds, do multiply much faster, yet 
can none of these bear any proportion with the 
aquatic animals, of whom every female matrix is 
furnished with an annual offspring almost exceed- 
ing the power of numbers, and which, in many 
instances at least, a single year is capable of 
bringing to some degree of maturity. 

—Henry Fielding. 


The Reduced Price of the Almanac 
HE FIRST year, a dollar; the second, fifty 


cents; the third, a quarter. ‘That’s price 
cutting, sure enough. Yes, sir, we’ve re- 
duced the price of Atlantic Fisherman’s 
Almanac fifty per cent. each year. That’s what 
increased circulation will do. 
You see, folks, the main cost of publishing a 
book like the Almanac is in the type setting, espe- 
cially if you've got many pages of tables. The 
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costs of the other operations, such as printing and 
binding, are comparatively small. It follows, 
then, that the larger the edition the lower the 
cost per book. 

When we set the price at twenty-five cents for 
our 1924 edition, we counted on a much larger 
circulation than that of the 1923 issue. And 
we'll get it, too, with the reduced price; in fact, 
we expect we'll have to issue a second printing 
within a few weeks. 

So it might be well for you folks who buy the 
Almanac every year to send for your copy now to 
insure against delay. 





Encouraging News 


E’VE always talked a lot about the need 

of co-operative effort for the creating of 

a bigger market for fish. In fact, last 

month we made a prediction that some- 
thing would happen along this line before the end 
of 1924. 

And lo and behold, the ink was hardly dry when 
along came word from Washington that the 
Bureau of Fisheries was to start a publicity cam- 
paign to increase the market for fish. 

Men, this is the most significant—the most en- 
couraging bit of news that has struck the industry 
for some time. Keep close to this movement and 
give it all the help you can. It’s good business. 
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Tp KEENE WOODEN WARE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


FISH PAILS 


All Sizes 


Write for Quotations 
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Woolsey Copper Oleate Net Preservative 


Resists Fouling 
Ready for use; 


; no mixing necessary Less inflammable than Gasoline thinners 
Lengthens life of Nets and Gear 
Made with Woolsey Superior Liquid 


It provides, for the first time, a Correctly Proportioned Anti-Fouling Net Preservative, 








all ready for use 


Put up in gallon cans, five gallon containers, half barrels and barrels 
We also manufacture COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND in paste form, sold by the pound 
for those who wish to mix their own 





Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR CO., Jersey City, N. J 


Makers of Copper Paint and Marine Paint Specialties since 1853 
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‘Green and merry run the © 
seas, and the wind comes 


cold, 


Salt and strong and pleasant, and 
worth a mint o’ gold.” 


Salt Water Ballads. 
Staunch and tight is the ship caulked with 


areal STRATFORD OAIKUM 
ST. 4NDARD IN ALL MARKETS 
MT. VERNON WOODBERRY MILLS, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 
62 Leonard Street 
New York 


Sole Selling Agents 











able to stand the stress of wind and wave 


You make no mistake when you buy Stratford 
Oakum. It has been giving satisfaction for nearly 
a century. 





GEORGE STRATFORD OAKUM CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Cap’n Dan Turns the Trick 


By CHARLES FREEMAN HERRICK 


N THE fall of 1916 when the great world war 
| was taking its toll from all lines of industry, 
prices were exceedingly high on all kinds of 
fish, both fresh and salt, and business was 
booming. Sardine herring had reached a price 
never before heard, or even dreamed, of. ‘The 
big sardine boats were scouring the Maine coast 
from Eastport to Portland and were paying from 
$2 to $4 per bushel for every herring obtainable. 

The trawl boats and lobster fishermen found 
it next to impossible to get bait for their trawls 
and traps. It looked to me like a good opening 
for a purse seine, for in the fall of the year the 
small herring nearly always come to the shores; 
sometimes many thousands of bushels schooling 
into small coves at different places along the coast. 
A number of the lobster fishermen had clubbed 
together and bought a small purse seine and 
nearly every night they caught a few herring, 
enough to bait their own gear and occasionally 
some to sell to their neighbors. 

One morning I happened down to the wharf 
quite early. While I was there the seiners came 
in with a boat load of herring; a hundred bushels 
or more. Father Kelly and Captain Fred came 
down beside me and stood looking at the load of 
fish. Fred called out to the man in the boat. 
“Got a good catch last night. Where'd you get 
*em Herman?” “That’s a secret,’ Herman an- 
swered with a laugh. ‘You know finding herring 
these days is like striking pay-dirt on the banks of 
the Yukon; it doesn’t pay to talk too much until 
you stake your claim.” ‘“‘That’s right,”’ said Father 
Kelly, ‘I don’t blame you Herman; a bushel of 
herring means something now and they’re worth 
almost their weight in gold.” ‘Then turning to 
me he said in a low voice, ““We ought to get a 
seine for this fall’s fishing. At the prices herring 
are selling for now two or three good hauls would 
pay for the net.” “I’ve been thinking strongly of 
that very thing,” I replied. ‘‘Come up in the 
building and let’s talk it over.” We walked slowly 
up the wharf and before we reached the fish-house 
Captain Fred joined us. When the door was 
closed we immediately entered into the ifs and 


ands of the proposed venture. At the end of our 
conference, it was decided that we should order a 
herring seine 125 fathoms long to be shipped as 
soon as possible. 

Well, in due time our seine arrived. We spread 
it out on the grass to dry, as it was freshly tarred 
and was pretty sticky. In’a few days we had the 
net ready. We ran the purse-line through the 
rings and stowed the net on our boat. ‘‘There!” 
said Father Kelly as he stowed on the last flake of 
twine, ““Now let ’em come; we’re ready.” Every 
night we visited all the nearby coves and beaches 
but found no fish worth setting our seine for. So 
several days went by until one morning a man who 
lived at the north end of the island came down to 
the village. We had been out nearly all night and 
were laying at the wharf overhauling our seine. 
Suddenly Fred exclaimed, ““There’s Ed Robbins.” 
Then he called out, ‘‘Come aboard, Ed, and have 
a look at our new seine.’’ ‘Well,’ said Robbins 
as he climbed aboard, ‘‘Your new seine won’t do 
me much good unless you can show me some fish; 
I haven’t had a scrap of bait on my lobster traps 
for a week.” He lowered his voice and looked 
cautiously along the wharf for possible listeners. 
Then he said; “I know where there’s a big bunch 
of herring, boys. Now then, if I tell you fellows 
where they are, do I get some bait? If I don’t 
get some mighty soon I shall be obliged to put my 
traps on the bank.” “Lead us to’em, Ed,” said I, 
“And if we can catch them, we'll give you all the 
bait you can handle.” ‘‘We sure will,”’ said Fred. 
“And we can catch them, too, if anybody can,” 
added Father Kelly. 

“All right,”” Robbins responded in a low tone. 
“T was off in Gull Cove last night, and I never 
saw so many herring in my life. They were rush- 
ing and jumping out of the water all over the 
cove. Can you boys get there tonight?” “Yes,” 
said I, quickly, ““But don’t mention this to anyone 
else, Ed, and we'll give you all the bait you want, 
and then some.” ‘That's satisfactory to me,” 
he agreed, “So mum is the word.” 

We had our dinner, and in the early afternoon 
were well on our way to Gull Cove. We arrived 
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there just after sunset. When we neared the head 
of the cove we could see the small herring 
gulls diving and picking live fish from the water. 
This looked good to us, and we dropped our 
anchor carefully to bottom. While Fred was 
making the boat fast, he looked over the side and 
exclaimed ‘Jumping Jee-rusalem! Look under 
this boat! ‘There’s fish enough right here to load 
all the sardine boats on the coast of Maine. By 
thunder!” said he, ‘““This boat is fairly aground 
on herring.” 


It was indeed a big body of fish and fully justi- 
fied Fred’s extravagant remarks. We jumped into 
our seine dory and made a blind circle the whole 
length of our seine not stopping to pick any 
special place to set, and when we came together 
we picked up our keg. As we did so, Kelly ex- 
claimed in an excited voice, ““We’ve got some fish 
in there this time, boys. ‘There isn’t a cork in 
sight.” I grabbed the dinghy and rowed swiftly 
out to the corks. The water was almost as white 
as milk with scales from the fish as they rolled 
out over the corks. I tried frantically to hold up 
the twine but it was impossible; the fish were 
escaping in every direction. 

By this time Fred and Kelly had the seine 
pursed, but could not raise the rings from bottom. 
So we dried in a few fathoms of twine on each end 
and brought the big boat alongside and com- 
menced to bail. We bailed her full. Then we 
filled our two big dories. At this moment we 
heard someone approaching. It was Ed. “Did 
you get ’em boys?” he inquired in a low voice. 
“No,” answered Fred, ‘We didn’t do a thing to 
them. What we’ve got here is only a ‘drop in the 
bucket’ compared to what’s in the cove; and by 
the looks of things, I guess we’ve got one or two.”’ 
‘Here Ed,” interrupted Kelly, “Back up here in 
your dory and we'll give you that bucket full we 
promised.” Ed backed his dory in, and Kelly ran 
his big dip net down into the fish. As the net 
came to the surface, he said in an undertone. ‘‘Pull 
‘em in, Ed, and dump ’em.” Kelly continued 
bailing until Ed’s dory was loaded to within an 
inch of her gunwales. “Hold up,” expostulated 
Ed, “I think I’ve got enough.” ‘Oh, no you 
ain’t,” said Fred. ‘You can take a lot more yet.” 
Then to Kelly, “Bail away; he hasn’t got half 
enough.” ‘Now, look here,” said Ed, “By Cripes! 
I’m the fellow that’s got to row this dory home 
and she ain’t an inch free now. You can’t wish 
another fish onto me. I need bait mighty bad but 
bait won’t do dead men much good, and I’ve got 
ten bushels more in this dory now than I ought 
to have.” 

“All right, Ed,” said I, with a laugh, ““Come 
and see us again tomorrow night, and bring a boat 
that will carry some fish next time.” “Yes, I think 
I'll get one of them big stone barges,” he re- 
sponded, as he paddled slowly toward home. Then 
we filled our big seine dory, but yet there seemed 
to be as many fish in the seine as when we started 
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to bail. We hauled the ends of our net together 
and fastened it; put out anchors to hold it in place, 
and started for home, leaving our seine with sev- 
eral hundred bushels of fish still in it. The next 
morning we sold our catch in the harbor, and 
Father Kelly and Captain Fred went back to the 
cove for another load while I got busy to make 
application to the town for a license covering the 
fishing rights in Gull Cove. I got the rights from 
the town and leased a small island in the cove from 
the state and applied to the War Department for 
a government license to drive our stakes into the 
bottom in fifteen feet of water. So you see, we had 
Gull Cove pretty well covered as far as the fishing 
rights went. We fished in this cove all the fall 
and that winter made preparations to build two 
big weirs and a comfortable camp for living quar- 
ters. We built a big scow and equipped it with a 
piledriver, gasoline engine and hoist. When the 
ice left Gull Cove in the spring we were all ready 
to begin operations. We built one big weir at the 
head of the cove and another well down on the 
eastern shore. It was nearly the last of May 
when we had completed this work of construction. 
It had been a long, hard, expensive job but if any 
of us had any doubts as to the outcome of this last 
venture we kept them strictly to ourselves; though 
in truth we were all somewhat worried. Of course 
we had the ‘Doubting Tommies’ to contend with. 
We had received plenty of advice from a number 
of the old herring fishermen who claimed to know 
the habits of a sardine herring better than even the 
fish themselves. One old fellow in particular told 
us, ‘“There ain’t been no herring in Gull Cove for 
twenty year to my certain knowledge, until last 
fall and there won’t be none for twenty more. 
You men have lost your money; that’s what you’ve 
done.” Still another said, ‘““You’ve got your 
pounds too far from the shore; you'll never get no 
herring in that weir unless you tow some off and 
put them in.” Of course, this line of talk was 
anything but encouraging. We laughed at their 
predictions, however, but at the same time I had 
much secret anxiety and many sleepless nights 
thinking the situation over, and I am sure Captain 
Fred and Father Kelly were not without misgiv- 
ings though none of us voiced them to each other. 
The die was cast and we had gone much too far to 
think of turning back now. For my own part, I 
had determined that, come what might, I would 
die game. We found our camp rather too small 
for comfort, so we built a piece on the north side 
for bunk room and also ran wires through the 
woods for nearly two miles connecting with the 
main telephone line, and thus establishing com- 
munication with the outside world. Nearly every 
day calls came from different sardine factories 
asking for herring but our answer was always the 
same: “No fish.”” So the summer wore on and 
fall approached and still ‘‘No fish.”’ Things looked 
pretty gloomy and we were compelled to admit to 
ourselves that the croakers might have been right 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Gebacca Boat 


By J. ARTHUR STEVENS 


HERE is nothing very nautical about the more than a wind shield which was moved about 

command “Shift the smoke board!”’; that is, to windward of the chimney to prevent the fire in 

to present day fishermen. Yet it meant the galley from being scattered over the forecastle 

about the same as ‘‘Hard a-lee!” to those floor. Hence the above command. Few fisher- 
who sailed aboard the old “‘Gebacca”’ boats. * Gel 


: Fa mg is undoubtedly a corruption of Chebacco, the name of a 
The smoke board on these crafts was nothing Srticte originated “Ea” “Nee the type of craft described in this 
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men of today know much about the old Gebacca 
boats unless they are among the oldest of the old 
hand-line crowd. However, perhaps their fathers 
will recall this strange type of fisherman, which 
was often described as the “pinky’s old-maid 
aunt.” 

The accompanying drawings show accurately 
the lines and arrangement of these old timers. 
Incidentally, a comparison of these lines with 
those of the Columbia, Bluenose or other smart 
ones of today, will show the tremendous progress 
that has been made in fisherman design. 

Following are a few facts regarding this little 
craft, as described by the writer’s father who has 
fished in these boats a great deal off the Maine 
coast and in the Bay of Fundy. 

They were, as present boat builders would 
term them, a standardized boat, about 40 feet 
long by 12 feet beam with a depth of 5 feet. 
They had a very full bow and a “pink” stem. 
There were two masts with foresail and mainsail, 
the foremast being stepped far enough forward so 
that no jib was required. As the drawings show, 
everything on these crafts was designed in the 
simplest way for the purpose intended. 

The stem head was grooved out for the cable 
to rest in as a chock when riding at anchor, while 
the peak of the pink stern was grooved to 
“crutch” the main boom. 
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The windlass was extremely simple, consisting 
of two bits with two small knees on the forward 
side and a round log turned with a hand spike. 

There were only twelve blocks on the whole rig, 
and no shrouds nor stays were used on either 
mast. 


The forecastle was arranged as shown with a 
small brick fireplace. The smoke board was atop 
of the chimney and had to be shifted whenever 
the skipper wished to go about. The fireplace was 
not a very massive affair as the brick masons who 
built them charged only a dollar for building one, 
that being before the days of unions, when the 
mason doubtless tended himself, or carried his 
own hod. 


The Gebacca boats were used for salt fishing 
and carried three men. ‘They were considered 
good sailors in those days and were very able. 
They were popular back in the 40's. Some of 
them were built by the Trafton Brothers at Robin 
Hood’s Cove in Georgetown, Maine. The King- 
bird and the Jolly Roger were two that were 
built at this yard. 

Elijah Kellogg, who wrote a number of salt 
water stories, gives a very good description of the 
Gebacca boat in his book Fisher Boys of Pleasant 
Cove. 








Cap’n Dan Turns the Trick 


(Continued from Page 8) 


after all. Fred and Kelly were making plans for 
the winter either to go trawling or lobster fishing, 
and it looked as though we had expended our 
money and had done all our labor in vain. 

One night in early September Captain Fred was 
off in the dinghy for nearly two hours. When he 
returned to the beach I heard him say to Father 
Kelly, “If you want to see some herring, you get 
in this dinghy with me. I'll bet there’s a million 


bushels between Hen Island and the Head 
Ledges.” ‘“‘What’s that, Fred?’ I shouted from 
the camp. ‘Hold on a minute. If there’s one 


fish in this cove I want an introduction to him.” 
‘“Well, come on, old man,” said Fred. “I'll show 
you plenty of them.” So we rowed away in the 
dinghy. When we were about half a mile from 
our weir, we began to come into the fish. They 
were flipping and jumping and rushing out of the 
water in sheets, and farther below us we could 
hear a splashing sound like heavy rain on the 
water, which, of course, was a familiar sound to us 
and which meant a heavy body of fish. I reached 
down with my oar and could distinctly feel them 
in the water. 

Here they were in plenty, Captain Fred had not 
been mistaken, but they were at least a half mile 
from the nearest part of our weir. Every night 
they came and every night we watched them 
anxiously. ‘They came a little nearer our weir 
each time, but September was drawing to a close 


and the body of fish was still a hundred yards 
from our weir. 

One afternoon as we were all sitting on the 
platform in front of our camp and comfortably 
smoking our three pipes, respectively, a large 
sloop came in around the point and anchored in a 
small cove a short distance below our camp. Fred 
immediately reached for the glass which lay on a 
chair in front of him and focused it on the 
stranger. “There!” said he, ‘“That’s one of them 
[astport twiners. He probably will raise the devil 
with our fish to-night. He’s got twine enough to 
reach a mile.” ‘‘He won’t dare to set it within a 
thousand feet of our weir, Fred,” I assured him. 
“That fellow knows what the law is in regard to 
setting twine near a weir,” I added. ‘“‘Mebbe he 
does,’ remarked Kelly, ‘But I’ve been told that 
that Eastport crowd don’t pay too much attention 
to the fish laws.” “Well, they'd better,” said I, 
‘Else we may feel obliged to enforce it with the 
assistance of our big forty-five.” After we had. 
eaten our supper, I took the dinghy and rowed 
down to visit the newcomers. As I neared the 
big sloop I was agreeably surprised to see my old 
friend Captain Dan Saywood standing by the rail 
ready to take my painter. I climbed on board 
and we entered into conversation. ‘“‘What luck 
have you had this season?” inquired Captain Dan. 
‘None at all’ said I, “There hasn’t been any fish 
in the cove all summer.”’ ‘Too bad,” said Dan. 
“but I can tell you one thing, there’s a lot of fish 
here now all right. We laid in Mackerel Cove 


(Continued on Page 12) 











Who’s Who Among the Skippers 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


STOUT, florid, smiling man is Captain 

Obed Eldredge Nickerson of Harwich 

Centre, Mass. The picture that we took 

of him, when visiting down on the Capé 
over Columbus day, last, turned out so poorly 
that it seemed wise to use one of the captain that 
was taken when he was a younger man. It was 
when he was in the heyday of his career. 


The sea no longer calls this old seaman to its 
toils and vicissitudes. The cranberry bogs and 
the up-keep of a fine farm furnish occupation 
enough; and time and an abiding faith have déalt 
kindly with him. Although somewhat stouter, 
and turned gray, since the picture was taken, 
there is, apparently, no happier man on Cape Cod. 

Most of our ‘““Who’s Who” skippers started 
out on their sea life at from 11 to 13 years of age. 
Obed Nickerson goes them a little better — he 
went at the age of 9. It was with his father in the 
schooner Oneco. With just one vessel between 
this craft and a command (the Fillemore) the 
youthful Obed took charge of the schooner Dic- 
tator when he was 20 years old. 


43 YEARS A MASTER 

The Titmouse was the command that followed 
the Dictator, then the captain was given the 
Daniel Simmons, a new vessel that was built at 
Essex by Arthur D. Story, at a cost of $11,000. 
After two years in the C. A. Sandford, another 
new vessel was built expressly for Captain 
Nickerson to command. She was the Hattie and 
Lottie and was named for the owner’s twin 
daughters. J. P. Edwards, of Dennisport, was 
the owner and her skipper sailed for him for 
seven years. Mr. Edwards then had Mr. Story 
build the Clara S. Cameron. In this schooner 
Captain Obed was high-line for the season’s 
mackerel catch. The owner gave the skipper a 
fine, gold watch, with a meeting house engraved 
on it, and suitably inscribed inside. At the same 
time, $100 was given him by the owner’s wife. 

Came a period when the captain fished out of 
Portland, Maine. A. M. Smith, an owner of a 
fleet of 14 vessels was the employer, and skipper 
Obed first took the H. S. Rowe. The next year 
he had the Elizabeth Smith. 

Next we hear of nine years of command in the 
schooners ‘out o’ Gloucester’? owned by Sylvanus 
Smith. Three years of this time were passed in 
the Olympia, followed by the Titania and the 
Arcadia. 

In 43 years of continuous command, Captain 
Nickerson never lost a man, and the only spar 
that ever carried away with him was a main boom. 
But he went through a trying experience, once, 
from which he emerged deeply religious but had 


Now Highliner — In Cranberries 











CAPTAIN OBED NICKERSON OF HARWICH 


entered a doubting man. Let us hear it, as 
nearly as it can be remembered, in the captain’s 
own words: 

‘When in the Titmouse, we were running for a 
harbor in Newport before a southeast gale when 
the sails were blown away. We lay to under a 
close reefed fores’l but drifted in the strong tide 
close to the Block Island shore. We anchored in 
six fathom of water with breakers in sight. A 
religious man in the crew knelt in prayer. I 
ordered him off his knees to duty. 

“Very suddenly, the wind came from entirely 
the opposite direction and I slipped both anchor 
cables and ran her for two or three hours off 
shore. ‘The wind came back with great force 
from the southeast, but this time we managed to 
scud into port. Since that night I have been a 
strong adherent of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” 

The old captain, at 71 is the same sunny dis- 
positioned character that ruled for so many years 
on the sea. His first two wives are dead but the 
third — a dear, motherly lady — is a hard-work- 
ing house-wife and helpmate. The captain has 
had three sons, two of whom are living. One 
of them keeps the largest drug store in Province- 
town. 

Of course, there is a similar thing to “high 
line” in cranberry farming. Captain Obed E. 
Nickerson has raised 365 barrels of cranberries 
in a year. 
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Cap’n Dan Turns the Trick 


(Continued from Page 10) 


last night, and I was out paddling around in the 
dinghy until most morning. Didn’t see a fish 
until I came into Gull Cove. When I was three 
or four hundred yards below your weir I came into 
them, and it’s a big bunch. They went almost up 
to your lower wing. There’s more fish there than 
I’ve seen all summer. I'll bet there’s two thousand 
hogsheads in that school.”’ ‘Yes, Dan,” said I, 
“We know they are there, but they won’t come 
up where we can catch them, and you know the 
time is getting short now; the first heavy norther 
that comes is going to break us up.” 

We continued our conversation for an hour or 
two, and when I was leaving, Captain Dan said, 
“I’m going to look those fish over again tonight 
and I'll come up to your camp about ten o’clock. 
I want to talk it over with you fellows; maybe 
we can get together some way.” “All right, 
Captain Dan,” I responded, ‘“We'll be looking for 
you.” 

That night after Dan came ashore he laid his 
plan before us, and in conclusion he said, “I be- 
lieve, boys, I can catch those fish, and if you are 
willing to give me a third of the gross stock I'll 
make a try for it.’ I turned to Fred and Kelly 
and said, ‘‘My mind is made up; but I’m only one. 
What’s in your minds, boys? Whatever it is, say 
it now or ‘forever after hold your peace’,” I 
added with a laugh. ‘‘Whatever you think best, 
old man, goes with me,” said Fred. “Same here,” 
spoke up Father Kelly. “All right,” said I. 
“Dannie, you catch the fish;” and so it was de- 
cided. 


After the captain had returned to his boat we 
sat talking until long into the night, and we all 
agreed that we had done the wise thing. The 
next morning, bright and early, Captain Dan came 
up to our camp again. “Well,” said he, as he 
came in the door, “I looked those fish over again 
last night, very carefully, and there’s a mighty big 
bunch of them. They are working a little nearer 
every night. Let’s see,” he said, ‘““Today’s the 
29th. We get our highest tide on the second of 
October; that’s three days away. Those fish will 
keep coming farther up the cove each night until 
the tide puts off again. I think I'll shut them off 
the night of the second.” “All right,” I answered, 
“Tt’s up to you now, Dannie.” 

“How much twine have you got, Captain 
Dan?” asked Kelly. ‘“‘Oh, we’ve got plenty of it,” 
he replied; ‘‘Enough to reach from here to the 
Head Ledges and back — around five hundred 
fathoms, besides our two purse seines.” ~ ‘By 
thunder,” said Captain Fred, ‘‘You’ve got twine 
enough, all right.” “Yes,” said the Captain, 
‘But we need it all in many places where we find 
fish.” He arose from his chair hurriedly, saying, 
“I’m off now, boys, but I'll see you later;’’ and he 
was gone. Soon we heard him paddling away in 
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his dinghy. There was now nothing for us to do, 
and we impatiently awaited the time set by Cap- 
tain Dan for his big sweep. 

The morning of the second came at last, but 
we did not see Captain Dan until nearly noon, 
when he appeared, his face wreathed in smiles. 
“Well, boys,” he said, “I was out there all night 
again with those fish and they came almost up to 
the wing of the weir. It’s dangerous to wait 
longer, so be ready tonight with your two dories. 
I'll come for you about dark, and we'll make a 
shot at them.” 

Right after sundown Captain Dan landed on 
our little beach with four dories loaded to their 
gunwales with twine. We went off to the weir 
and the captain ordered his men to tie one end of 
the twine to the gate of the weir and to set it out 
as far as the end of the wing, then to hold on there 
until further orders. ‘Turning to me, he said, 
“Get in the dinghy with me.” As I stepped into 
the boat he paddled noiselessly down toward the 
body of fish which we could see and hear approach- 
ing. Never had I seen so many fish in one small 
space. We watched them for an hour or more 
when suddenly Captain Dan spoke in a whisper, 
“It’s time to shoot; it’s almost high water and 
these fish are in as far as they will go to-night 
unless we help them; but if I’m not mistaken, 
inside of two hours we'll have the most of that 
little bunch of fish ready for the canners.” He 
rowed swiftly back to where he had left his men. 
“Now, boys, come on,” he said. ‘‘Follow along 
after me and throw out your twine but do it as 
quietly as possible.” So we skirted along the 
outside edge of the fish with the four dories fol- 
lowing close behind us. We turned in behind 
them and the men dragged the end of their twine 
up onto the shore at least a quarter of a mile 
from where we started. Then Captain Dan and I 
rowed back to the weir and stationed ourselves 
at the end of the wing. He now sent Fred and 
Kelly down to the backside of the corks and in- 
structed them to row up through the body of fish 
and to plunge their oars in the water and make all 
the noise they could. They had made but very few 
plunges when we heard one mighty rush, and the 
fish came tearing down into the weir. They sim- 
ply poured in through the gates filling the big 
catch pound, then the saving pound; but still the 
fish surged in. Captain Dan jumped and closed 
the gates, saying as he did so, “‘It won’t do to let 
any more in the pounds; if we do we'll smother 
them and that’s a trick that I never done yet.” 
Then he quickly paddled out into the wings, feel- 
ing deep into the water with his oar as he went 
along. When we had crossed between the wings 
several times he observed, ‘“There’s a thousand or 
fifteen hundred bushels laying right here in the 
wings, and we must set a piece of twine out to 
hold them.” Then he added with a satisfied 
laugh, “I don’t believe there was 50 bushels of 
those fish escaped.” ‘No, Dan,” said I, ‘I don’t 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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‘Reminiscences of an Old-Time Designer 
By Captain “Mev” McCrain 


eries the type of vessels used were mostly 

pinkies, ranging in size from five to sixty tons. 

The smaller of these craft had no bow-sprit, 
the stem coming up some above the rail. They 
had a round bow, as round as a pumpkin. The 
stern was cut away under water like a sled shoe. 
The stern post had considerable rake, while the 
front turned up like a duck’s tail. They were 
sharp aft, with a round belly and no great beam, 
deep aft with quite a dragline, foremast way in 
the eyes of her, mainmast about amidships. Rock 
ballast with no platform over the bales, nothing 
but a shifting board to keep the ballast from 
shifting, hemp sails, hemp cable and all running 
rigging hemp rope. 

Their fishing lines were also of hemp and they 
tarred them before they used them. Their cable 
they tarred once a year. Blocks were what we 
call “rope yarn over a spike” or, in other words, 
the hog patent. They had a brick fireplace to 
cook with, the chimney of which came up through 
the deck, with a crane in the back to hang a kettle 
on. ‘They used chiefly hard bread, pork instead 
of butter, and molasses instead of sugar. These 
boats were built all along the coast of Maine and 
Massachusetts and were called “smoke boats,” 
They were rightly named. ‘They generally fished 
inshore. 

The large pinkies went to the banks. All hands 
fished on board, using two lines each with a three- 
pound lead and two hooks, using salt clams for 
bait. ‘Their anchors were quite light, hardly in- 
tended to ride out a heavy gale. When they went 
adrift, they either put out their drag or hove up 
and gave them double reef foresail. They were 
great sea boats. 

The square stern vessels were also used among 
the old types. They were similiar to the pinkies 
all but their stems, and varied in size. Later on 
they began to improve on their vessels and in 
1850 a decided change was made. 

The schooner Romp was built in Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, by Joseph Story, and brought to Glouces- 
ter for sale. All the old fishermen were afraid of 
her — thought she was too sharp for a safe ves- 
sel, but when they tried her they found just what 
was wanted for a good sea boat and the fastest 
vessel on the coast. The Romp, the queen of the 
fleet, later on was sold and went around Cape 
Horn. 

So much for the period previous to 1850. Later 
great improvements were made. Fast and good 
vessels were coming along year after year, being 
too numerous to mention here. About 1886 the 
I. J. Merritt, Jr., was built; then followed the 
Carrie Philips, the Fredonia and the Lottie S. 
Haskins. The Haskins was only eighty feet over 
all, but she got the best of the speedy Fredonia 


[* THE early days of the New England fish- 


both times they met. Still new ones kept coming. 
While the old ones have passed away and are not 
here to speak for themselves, I venture to say 
that if some of the old types were around today, 
the latest of the new types would have all they 
could do to beat them. 

There was the schooner Marguerite Haskins 
which came later, the most modern of her time, 
from whose lines a full dozen vessels were built. 

















The Square Stern Type of the ’50’s 


Schooner Grayling was another whose lines were 
copied many times. Then came schooners Mary 
A. Harty, William H. Morse, Mary E. Cooney, 
Senator Lodge, Lottie S. Haskins. Henry Dennis, 
I. J. Merritt, Jr., Albert Black, Golden Rod, Alice 
M. Grueby, Blanche, M. Madeline, and many 
more whose names cannot be remembered — all 
were modeled by the writer. Most of them were 
built at Essex, Massachusetts, and some in 
Gloucester, Bath and Boothbay. The famous 
schooner Martha D. McClain was built in South 
Bristol by the Gammage Brothers in 1866. 

Up until about thirty-five years ago most of the 
models of fishing vessels were made by shipbuild- 
ers, but later on a few old salts took it into their 
heads to try their hands in cutting out a model to 
build one for themselves. Others hardly dared to 
trust a fisherman to make a model for them; but 
at last the old jack-knife carpenter convinced some 
of them that he could furnish them with a model 
that would make a natural drift at least. So after 
he had tried one for himself and blundered into 
a success, one of his best friends said to him, “I 
want you to model a vessel for me; one that will 
out-sail the schooner Elsie Smith.” So the old- 
time modeler sharpened up his pocket knife, with 
the result that the schooner he modeled beat the 
Elsie Smith badly. 

About the middle of March the old State of 
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North Carolina Leads 


In size and value of the annual catch North 
Carolina leads the South Atlantic states in the 
fishing industry. In the past 40 years, the indus- 
try has increased more than 552 per cent. The 
catch of last year is shown to have been 210,- 
501,750 pounds, or more than 54 per cent of the 
total catch in the states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The capital invested in this state is placed at 
$4,222,043, or more than 42 per cent of the total 
for the above mentioned states. Eight thousand 
and thirty-six people are employed in the industry, 
or over 39 per cent of the total employed in the 
four states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 





Kingfish and Mackerel Scarce 


Kingfish and mackerel have not been running 
in such large schools as is usual in the vicinity of 
Key West, the reason advanced by some being that 
the unusual warm weather has caused the fish to 
seek deeper water. 

While hook and line fishermen are making large 
catches of mackerel, the number of kingfish 
brought into port is small. The fishermen say 
that a good “‘norther’’ is needed to bring the fish 
in larger schools nearer shore. 





Shipping Carloads of Oysters 


Oysters in carloads have been shipped from 
Salisbury, Md. for the holiday trade by the Salis- 
bury Oyster Packing Co. This concern is now 
one of the largest shippers of oysters in the 
country. 





Fish Business Humming 


The fishing industry in Key West continues to 
get better and better. One fish house alone, the 
Thompson Fish Company, is now handling from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds of mackerel a day, 
and the mackerel and kingfish received by other 
houses will bring the total up to eighteen thous- 
and, exclusive of bottom fish. The daily total of 
fish sold to wholesalers now is considerably more 
than twenty thousand pounds. 

The season is not yet by any means in full 
swing, for it is about Christmas time when the 
vast schools of fish that have been gradually work- 
ing their way down the East Coast of Florida 
make their appearance here. It is then that the 
shipments from this city go up to thirty and forty 


thousand pounds a day, and sometimes beyond the 
latter figure. 

Local fishermen and dealers also are pleased 
over the prospects for one of the best seasons ever 
experienced in the waters hereabouts. The begin- 
ning of the season is far in advance of the number 
of fish caught last year up to this time. 

With the catches already being made, the fisher- 
men are now earning daily about $1,300, for the 
snapper family brings ten cents a pound, some of 
the mackerel seven and one-half, though most of 
them are sold for six and one-half cents. Of 
course on the days when large catches of red 
snapper and yellowtail are brought to market, the 
daily amount is several hundred dollars more 
than $1,300.—Key West Citizen—12/4. 





Scallop Fishing in Full Swing 


The scallop season of North Carolina opened 
the first of December and a large number of 
fishermen from Beaufort and Morehead City 
were at work every day catching these toothsome 
bivalves. ‘The men have had very good success 
for the most part, some having made as high as 
$15 for the first day’s catch. The price paid is 
$2.50 a gallon. As the season advances scallops 
are likely to get scarcer and the price to go higher. 
As usual most of the scallop catch is being shipped 
to New York and other large cities. 





New Industry for Cape May 


At Schellenger’s Landing, Cape May, on the 
docks of the Schellenger Fish Co., all is active 
these days as the men are busy loading fish oil into 
tank cars on the Reading’s tracks. The oil is 
brought in schooners from Wildwood and fac- 
tories in Delaware. 


This is a new feature of the importance of 
Cape May Harbor. It is hoped that by another 
year a freight steamer may be purchased to haul 
the oil direct to New York and Boston for ship- 
ment in transatlantic steamers. 





Shipyard Busy 


The shipyard at Panama City, Florida, is put- 
ting the finishing touches on the construction of a 
government dredge boat which will be used by the 
Shellfish Commission to plant oyster beds along 
the Florida bay coast. At the completion of this 
craft work will begin on the construction of two 
large fishing smacks. 
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THE SITUATION 


TOCKS seem to be amply adequate to meet 
the light demand. Prices still remain at a 

high level with little prospects of a drop. 
Some lobsters coming from Grand Manan 
and Halifax County, Nova Scotia, though catches 
have been small in both places. The Halifax 
County season ends the last of December. Small 
supplies are coming from Maine. With the pros- 
pect of continued high prices Maine fishermen-are 
likely to fish as much of the winter as the weather 

will permit. 





New Concern to Handle Lobsters 


A number of the fishermen of Sandford and 
Short Beach, Nova Scotia, have organized a com- 
pany at the former place which will be known as 
the Sandford & Short Beach Packing Co., Ltd. 
The new concern is capitalized at about $5,000 
and it is decided, providing certain properties can- 
not be obtained, to build a modern packing fac- 
tory to be in readiness for the opening of the 
lobster fishing season on March 1, next. The fol- 
lowing were appointed as provisional directors: 
William L. Smith, Albert Shaw, Eugene Harris, 
Arthur Wyman and Fred Thurston. Application 
for charter of incorporation, etc., has been made 
to Halifax, upon receipt of which permanent 
directors with a president, secretary and treasurer 
will be elected. 





Lobster Smacking in Winter 


A striking demonstration of what a Maine 
coast winter can do was seen on the Rockland 
waterfront recently with the arrival of the lobster 
smack Trimembral, from Grand Manan. Head- 
ing up the coast in the teeth of a heavy northwest 
gale the little craft was lashed by heavy seas, and 
the water breaking constantly over her froze al- 
most the instant it struck. Thicker and thicker 
grew this crystal armor, and to the observers on 
shore she looked like a floating iceberg as she 
swung in by Owl’s Head. 

At the Thorndike & Hix wharf, where she dis- 
charged her cargo, consisting of 10,000 pounds of 
lobsters valued at $5300, the smack was viewed 
as a great curiosity for so early in the winter. 

Capt. William Young commands the Trimem- 
bral and his son Myron is engineer. Both are 
used to rough seas, and not easily daunted, but it is 
quite a question if either would care to repeat the 
experience which they had from the time the 


smack left Grand Manan December 17 until it 
arrived at Rockland the following afternoon. The 
craft demanded such constant attention that 
neither man could go below to eat, and sleep was 
quite out of the question. Twice it was necessary 
to heave to to “give the lobsters a rest.’’ In spite 
of the rough treatment which the craft was receiv- 
ing only 400 pounds of lobsters were lost as com- 
pared with a loss of 1800 pounds sustained by 
another smack coming from Grand Manan at the 
same time. 


The copper sheeting, which is supposed to be 
equal to the task of ice breaking, was washed 
away; the chain box was washed aft; the mast 
above the headlights was covered with ice; the 
dip nets fastened to the shrouds were so covered 
with ice as to be unrecognizable and the anchor 
stock was broken off. 

The armor of ice on the pilot house was about 
four inches thick, and when the men finally did 
get a chance to go below they had to cut the ice 
off the hatch before they could do so. 

The Trimembral is owned by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, candidate for vice president on the 
Democratic ticket three years ago, and is chart- 
ered by J. C. Harman to bring lobsters from 
Grand Manan during the season. She is, in fact, 
the only craft which has made two round trips 
since the season opened, Nov. 20, and Capt. 
Young calls her “as able a boat as he ever 
stepped onto.” 

The Grand Manan trips will be resumed after 
Christmas.—Rockland Courier Gazette. 





Lobster No. 243, tagged by the Connecticut 
Department of Fisheries and loosed off Millstone 
Point, was found 12 days later at a point six miles 
up the coast. 








Fishermen Getting Big Hauls 


New Brunswick smelt catches are still strong 
and the price is the best ever given in this section, 
in some cases 12 cents per pound being paid. 

One fisherman at Douglastown got a ton on a 
single night and all are getting big hauls. A large 
number of men are now working night and day 
while the bonanza lasts. A ton at 12c is equal to 
$240 for one night’s work, almost equal to a 
Klondike claim. 

Among the new buyers in the business is W. J. 
Groat who is going into the business on a large 
scale. He is fitting up his premises for packing 
and boxing and has now a dozen men working for 
him. He is shipping the boxed smelts to Boston. 





Our Washington Letter 





By Epwarp NELSON DINGLEY 


Washington, D. C.—President Coolidge made 
a great hit, or a home run as it were, with his 
recent message to Congress. With one swift 
stroke he knocked down all his captious critics 
who said he was a silent man with no convictions. 
His message was the clearest and most straight- 
from-the-shoulder message ever sent from the 
White House in recent years. 


On the three big questions to come before 
Congress this session he does not equivocate. He 
is in favor of the world court (with reservations 
divorcing it from the League of Nations) ; he is 
against the soldier’s bonus; he is against changing 
the railroad transportation act or forcibly con- 
solidating the railroads. 

President Coolidge has cut his bridges behind 
him. He must sink or swim (politically) on the 
craft he has constructed. 

The conservative forces of the country are back 
of him, solid. New England will support him 
with enthusiasm. He will have more support 
from the west than so-called Progressives 
imagine. He was nominated Vice-President out 
of the west. 

Naturally the Democrats are watching eagerly 
the so-called split within President Coolidge’s 
party; but this split is not as serious as some of 
the newspapers appear to make it. 

The contest over Speaker was a tempest in a 
teapot. Speaker Gillett is a shrewd and pacific 


leader. He will be able to harmonize all factions 
in the House and get results. 


So-called Progressives in both Senate and 
House make a lot of noise, but are calm and 
conservative when it comes to real responsible 
action. ‘The conservative forces are in control 
of both houses. 


Massachusetts sits on the lid in the White 
House, and in the Senate and House. President 
Coolidge in the White House, Senator Lodge in 
the Senate and Speaker Gillett in the House, is 
a triumvirate hard to beat. 


This session of Congress will be interesting and 
at times stormy. ‘The world court in the Senate 
and the Soldier’s bonus in both houses promise to 
take up considerable time. 


New England shipping interest will be inter- 
ested and pleased to learn that Senator Jones of 
Washington state, has introduced a bill providing 
for an additional 5 per cent import duty on all 
merchandise imported in foreign vessels, and 2% 
per cent on all imported goods now on the free 
list, brought in foreign vessels. Also the bill pro- 
vides for a tonnage due of 6c per ton on American 
vessels, 30c per ton on American-built foreign- 
owned vessels and a tonnage due of 60c on all 
others. Also the bill provides that all commer- 
cial treaties preventing such discriminating tariff 
and tonnage dues shall be abrogated within 14 
months of the passage of the bill. 








Columbia and Bluenose Compared 


The following table gives the measurements of 
Columbia and Bluenose, and will be of interest 
for purposes of comparison. The figures, with 
exception of Columbia’s depth, are by R. J. 
Milgate, of Halifax, official measurer for the 
Halifax Race, 1923. These figures were compiled 
by Albert Cook Church at Halifax. 


Columbia Bluenose 
Perr Length overall ...... 142’ 10” 
eee , {| ee 111’ 8” 
na vaa rk ee ea rer 27’ 
Lt ere rere 15’ 9” 
9,159 0g. ft. ..... oe area ..... 9,800 sq. ft. 
269.5 .... Displacement, long tons ...... 280 
Sg eee Height above deck 


Bluenose has 2’ 10” more overall length than Columbia 


si “ 18” “ waterline “ ie = 
“ee 1’ 6” “ beam “cc “ 
“ 641 sq. ft. more sail és “s 
“ 10¥ tons displacement more “ rs 
‘ “* 3” more depth % ” 
“c “ce $”” “ freeboard “cc c 


A “Mola Mola” Drifts Ashore 


A strange sea monster drifted ashore on Key 
Biscayne, a few miles southeast of Miami, 
Florida, recently. Weighing about 11,000 pounds 
and dead less than 24 hours, it presented a sight 
never before seen in those waters. 


About eight feet long, it is four feet in depth 
and only a foot across. It has a head, if it can be 
called that, shaped in a semi-circle extending from 
back to belly across the face. Large eyes are but 
a few inches from a remarkably small mouth, and 
in the way of fins it has two small ones but a few 
inches long and shaped somewhat like shark fins. 
A tail, or rudder shaped fin is the only other. The 
skin is similar to a shark’s. 


Of particular curiosity is the rudder or tail fin, 
which seems to be hinged as a ship’s rudder. 
There is a joint before this fin which permits it to 


swing back and forth, used probably to guide the 
fish. 


J. T. Nichols, head of the piscatory department 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 


said that the unusual sea monster undoubtedly was 
an ocean fish or Mola Mola. 
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E SOON landed at Ambow, where the 
\) VV natives were assembled in great numbers 
to see the captain. The king’s house was 
the first place we visited. The inside was 
covered with new mats and everything arranged to 
show to the best advantage to the visitors. Cap- 
tain Vandaford gave the kings’ wives a few small 
presents. We then took a stroll around the village 
andI pointed out to him the different chiefs’ 
houses. On our return to the ship we found the 
natives whom we left there still engaged in view- 
ing the different parts and objects about the ship 
with evident interest. They measured her length 
and breadth, and counted her masts over and over, 
counting the bowsprit as one. They called it 
spineringarselar. 


The next day we went on shore to the beche de 
mer house and found the trading officer busy pur- 
chasing beche de mer, with which he was already 
over-stocked. We loaded our boat with the cured 
and returned to the ship. The natives were con- 
tinually bringing fruit and vegetables, which we 
bought very reasonably. The king and his officers 
having had their visit, next came the queen and 
her retinue, to whom all requisite attention was 
paid. They were invited into the cabin. They 
were at first rather timid, fearing some evil was 
intended, but upon my assuring them that they 
would not be harmed they ventured down. They 
appeared delighted with the cabin furniture and 
indeed with everything they saw. ‘The captain 
made them some trifling presents, but they thought 
as they were persons of the first rank he had ought 
to have given them more. One of them asked me 
why the captain was so stingy—said he was a 
great captain and ought to be liberal, but he wasn’t 
like massa Raver (Mr. Driver) who gave them a 
great many presents and was the best white man 
that ever traded among them. 


Mr. Driver on shore was continually crowded 
from morning till night with women and children 
bringing beche de mer, mats for bags, fruit, vege- 
tables and everything which they thought he 
would buy. ‘The price of a musket was sixteen 
hogsheads full of beche de mer, which it took them 
five or six days to get from the reefs. Some of it 
they got in two or three fathoms of water, diving 
for it, and bringing up one or two at atime. That 
obtained in deep water is the most valuable kind 
to the Chinese. When first taken it is about a 





foot in length and from three to four inches wide. 
The under side or belly is flat, and the back 
rounding. When taken it is quite soft, and if not 
boiled soon spoils. The entrails and water which 
comes from the fish is of a bright purple and those 
employed in opening them get their hands so 
stained that it is impossible to wash it off. It is 
quite lifeless. We never found anything inside 
but this purple water and coarse sand and gravel. 
The back is covered with prickles from an inch 
to an inch and a half in length. When taken it is 
of a reddish cast intermingled with white, but 
when properly cured is entirely black. 

To procure it the natives go out on the reef, let 
the canoe drift, with their eyes fixed on the bot- 
tom, and when they see one, dive and secure it. 
When cured the prickles become hard and brittle 
as glass. Captain Vandaford took one of this 
kind on board and weighed it green. It weighed 
five pounds, but when cured it only weighed three 
quarters of a pound. There are five or six differ- 
ént kinds of beche de mer. One kind is about a 
foot long and three inches in diameter, smooth, 
and of a reddish black color. The mouth is very 
small and round and has four or five teeth. It ‘is 
not soft as the prickly kind but is generally found 
with it in deep water. The two kinds are scarce 
and hard to get, but are much more valuable than 
the kind we got at Myambooa which were of the 
same form, but much smaller and black, being 
found in much greater abundance and more easily 
obtained, as it is found in shallow water. 

After being here some time we experienced a 
heavy gale of wind from the southward. We put 
out three anchors and sent down our light spars. 
We were surrounded with reefs, one not more 
than a cable’s length astern, but having good hold- 
ing ground we rode out the gale without material 
damage. Many of the houses at Ambow were 
blown down. ‘The gale lasted about twelve hours, 
then moderated and shifted to the northward, 
blowing as hard as before, but did not last long. 
When it abated we sent a boat ashore after beche 
de mer. Mr. Driver had all he could do during 
the gale to prevent the house from blowing down 
but by the aid of guys and shores had kept it up. 
Most of the thatch had blown off, however, and 
the house was flooded with water. He had led 
the water off by means of a ditch and was now ° 
ready for business again. When we had pro- 
cured six or seven hundred piculs the captain 
thought it best to start for Manila, so as to get 
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there before the change of the N. E. monsoon, so 
we broke up the establishment, paid off the natives, 
made the king and chiefs suitable presents and 
got underway for Ovolau where we arrived the 
same afternoon. 

I then concluded to leave the ship. It was now 
the 17th of February, 1828. I wrote a few lines 
to the owner of the Oeno, informing him of her 
loss and the fate of the captain and crew, which 
I gave to Capt Vandaford, informing him that I 
should remain at the islands until his return from 
Manila. David Whippey was on board, and we 
stopped for the night. The next day the ship got 
under way and stood out clear of the land and 
backed her maintopsail. 

The captain gave us (David and me) a boat 
into which he put a keg of powder and musket 
for each besides several small articles. He re- 
quested us if he got in any trouble or was in sight 
next morning to come off, which we promised to 
do, and shoved off. The ship fired a gun and gave 
us three cheers, which we answered; she then 
squared away and stood on her course, and we 
made the best of our way ashore, arriving at the 
village of Labooca about sunset. David's chief 
was almost beside himself with joy when he found 
that he had not gone in the ship, but he had not 
the remotest idea of leaving. 

After stopping a while with David I made a 
visit to Ambow. The king was surprised enough 
to see me, supposing I had gone in the ship. See- 
ing my musket he examined it attentively for some 
time, then said smiling: ““White folks know how 
to pick out good things for themselves.” He 
then showed me his and asked me if they were as 
good as mine. I told him they were exactly the 
same — they only wanted cleaning. I offered to 
clean them for him, and while I was taking the 
locks apart and putting them together the old 
man watched me with the keenest interest. When 
I had finished ‘he said: ‘Are you a spirit?” I 

(Continued on Page 27) 





Reminiscences of an Old-Time 
Designer 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Maine fishermen will begin to think about getting 
their vessels ready for the Banks, take them up on 
the beach, caulk their seams and butts, paint their 
bottoms and get them ready to go to Portland to 
get their summer fit-out for their vessels and 
families. When they get home they all weed and 
dig clams for bait, cut their wood for the vessel 
for the trip to the Banks, tar their cable and fish- 
ing lines, and get ready to start about the first of 
April. They steer away good E. S.: E. Cape 
Sable, for to clear, but still they leave their hearts 
behind with those they love so dear. What will 


bring tears to your eyes any quicker than to hear 
the hawser rattle in the bottom of the flour barrel 
before spring is in sight. 
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Cap’n Dan Turns the Trick 


(Continued from Page 12) 


think any of them escaped except perhaps a few 
wounded ones.”’ 

We now rowed down across the space that we 
had first shut in with the twine. There was not a 
fish to be seen. Every last one of them had gone 
into the weir. Captain Dan now ordered the 
twine hauled quickly into the boats. He lined the 
wings with twine and set a piece across the back 
of the fish which we had shut outside the pound. 
“There,” he said to me, “You can get busy with 
your telephone; tell the factories from Eastport 
to Portland that we’ve got a few fish penned up in 
Gull Cove and ‘first come, first served’. He 
landed me, and I rushed to the telephone. I gave 
the night operator a list of factories and asked 
her to have a message sent to each one of them 
as early in the morning as possible. By this time 
Father Kelly and Fred came into the camp. ‘By 
thunder !”’ said the latter “If there aint fifty thous- 
and bushels of herring in that weir, I don’t know 
what herring are.” ‘Well,’ said Father Kelly, 
with a laugh, “You don’t say fifty thousand 
bushels is a lot of fish.” “I don’t know what you 
call a lot of fish,” shot back Fred, ‘‘But I say we’ve 
got a lot.” Here I interrupted. ‘I’m going to 
say this, and I know what I’m talking about. Both 
pounds of our weir are full and the fish are out in 
the wings at least two hundred feet.” “You're 
right, old man,” said Fred, “And there’s going 
to be some aching backs before they’re all bailed 
out.” With this parting shot Fred repaired to 
his bunk, and Kelly and I soon followed. 

The next morning the factory boats began to 
arrive; the smaller ones of course coming first. 
Fred had returned from the village with four or 
five men whom he had hired to help us bail. The 
Osprey, Captain Thurston, was the first to load. 
Trawlers and lobster fishermen came from miles 
around after bait. Needless to say we supplied 
them all as fast as they came. In the late after- 
noon the big Eastport and Lubec boats began to 
appear, some of them with tank capacities of from 
1500 to 2000 bushels. We gave them their turns 
as they came. After we had bailed steadily for two 
days, we opened the fishing pound gate and drove 
down the fish from the wings. As it happened, 
there was no herring to be had at any other place 
just at this time, so we had a steady string of 
boats coming and going from the factories as 
long as our fish lasted. Six days we bailed steadily, 
and when the last fish was out and we had figured 
up our catch we had sold something over eight 
thousand bushels. The very next day there came 
a heavy norther and broke down the entire 
northern side of our weir. 

I shall always think that Captain Dan turned 
the trick at about the right time. Anyway, I am 
sure he saved us from financial disaster. 
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Ford Takes Motor 


Schooner Henry Ford’s racing days are over. 
The one-time pride of the Gloucester fleet has 
succumbed to the inevitable. Like her sister 
ships of the racing class she is to take aboard 
a “kicker.” 


In these days schooner fishermen as a rule are 
unwilling to ship aboard a vessel powered by sail 
alone because of the amount of work necessary to 
take care of the flying canvas, especially in severe 
weather. 

For this reason practically all the recently built 
racing fishermen have shortened their spars and 
installed an engine. 

The Mayflower of Boston, designed and rigged 
especially for sailing speed, with lofty tapering 
spars and a cloud of canvas, found it necessary to 
meet the demand of the modern type of fisherman 
who insists on auxiliary power. 

Captain Mike Brophy of the Yankee had no 
immediate need for an auxiliary and frankly said 
so. Nevertheless the Yankee now has a motor. 

The L. A. Dunton of Gloucester, Captain F. J. 
Hogan, was another designed for sail alone, but 
she, too, is now motorized. 

So it is not strange to hear that the Ford is to 
take an engine. With shortened spars and a 
wheel under her stern the only racing she will 








| Photograph of 
Schooner Columbia in Action 
(Under actual racing conditions off Halifax) 
Taken by AtBeErT Cook CHURCH 
One of the best photographs ever taken of a 
racing fisherman 
A Marine Masterpiece 
Enlargements suitable for framing 
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Send orders to 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 


100 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


























undertake in the future is a drive to port for a 
good market. 

The passing of the Ford leaves only the won- 
der-ship Columbia to uphold Yankee prestige. 
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Millions of Artificially Grown Oysters 


Brooks of Johns Hopkins University in the 

late 70’s that oyster eggs could be artificially 

fertilized, the last stage of the experiment 
was demonstrated recently in New York State 
by the N. Y. State Conservation Commission, says 
the Accomack News, when over three hundred 
million baby incubator oysters were liberated at 
various places. 

To Virginians and Marylanders who have been 
alarmed by the evident decrease in the delectable 
product of the Tidewater Region and the failure 
of repeated plants to keep up with the demand the 
news of this startling but practical move of the 
scientific men will bring a sigh of relief. 

Three hundred and thirty million baby incuba- 
tor oysters were liberated at Oyster Bay and 
Northport, while experiments are proceeding to 
cross-breed Blue Points and Lynnhavens, Cape 
Cods and Jamaica oysters, Greenports and Dela- 
ware Bays with the object of creating new types 
of oysters with more meat, improved flavor and 
prettier shells. 

The 10,000 “‘synthetic’’ oysters were made 
ready for planting by a process developed since 
1920 by the State Conservation Commission. 
This process is many millions times as efficient as 
nature’s method of breeding oysters. A female 
oyster, the most prolific of all living things, lays 
from ten to a hundred million eggs in a season. 
Only about one in a million of these is fertilized 
and only about one in a hundred million grows up 
to be an oyster. The artificial method fertilizes 
nearly go per cent. of the eggs and promises to 
enable a large proportion of them to grow to 
maturity. 


| pes the proof given by Prof. 


Many OysTeR BepDs BARREN 

The system of making a million eggs grow 
where only one grew before was developed by the 
State Conservation Commission to meet a des- 
perate situation in the oyster industry. Since 
1910 the production of cultivated oyster beds has 
been cut in half. Oysters have been harvested 
faster than they could breed naturally. Thous- 
ands of acres of oysters beds have been rendered 
barren. For example, the revenue of Rhode 
Island from taxing oyster beds has been cut from 
$135,000 to $12,000 a year. 

The now fully developed process of growing 
them artificially promises to correct all this, to 
restock the barren acreage, to produce all the seed 
oysters that are needed and to grow hardier and 
better strains of oysters. 

“In 1919 when the commission first considered 
the plan of growing oysters artificially from the 
egg the idea was ridiculed” said William Firth 
Wells, biologist of the State Conservation Com- 
mission, who has been rearing the ‘‘synthetic” 
oysters in a small room in one of the towers of the 
bridge at Bayville. 


“Tt was something like proposing perpetual 
motion machines to physicists. Every kind of 
effort had been made to raise oysters from the egg 
and they all failed to go through the first stage of 
their development. But the oyster egg is a thing 
only one four hundredth part of an inch in 
diameter and it is not much larger in its em- 
bryonic stage. 

WATER CLEANSED IN SEPARATOR 

“Tt is so small that the physical problem of 
changing the water so as to give the growing 
oysters clean water and a fresh food supply 
proved insuperable. ‘The use of filters proved 
impossible. Anything coarse enough to filter out 
the impurities filtered out the oysters as well. 
Anything fine enough to filter out the impurities 
clogged every time. 

‘This deadlock continued until 1920. The 
thing that broke it was the use of a centrifugaliz- 
ing machine like a cream separator. When the 
water was beginning to become stale it was put in 
the separator. It was feared that the machine 
whirling at 7,000 revolutions a minute would 
crush the minute organisms. This was not the case. 
They stuck to the walls of the separator. When 
the stale water was completely eliminated the 
future oysters were rinsed out into clean water. 
Every two days this centrifugalizing process was 
repeated for two weeks. By that time the larvae 
had grown thin, transparent silvery shells and 
were large enough so that fresh water could be 
introduced and the impurities filtered out without 
their escaping. 

“This process has been developing and improv- 
ing up to the present and the batch of young oys- 
ters we have just planted is the first large setting 
we have reared artificially. Next year they will 
be served on the half shell to oyster planters in 
different parts of the coast. They will be small 
oysters, for it takes four or five years for them to 
attain maturity, but they will show what can be 
done artificially.” 

Motion Picrures TAKEN 

Each step in the development of the oyster egg 
is traced by motion pictures made for the State 
Conservation Commission, by Charles F. Herm, 
of Pelham, formerly of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The breeding of oysters to produce new forms 
and types is a slow matter, but it has already been 
demonstrated by the Commission that it is pos- 
sible to cross all the well known breeds of oysters 
that grow on the Atlantic coast. It has never been 
possible to cross them successfully merely by trans- 
planting live oysters from one section to another, 
because the time of their egg laying seasons differ. 
But under artificial conditions the Cotuits and 
Blue Points and other types can be crossed and 
recrossed indefinitely. 

“One problem is to grow an oyster with more 
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Hathaway Equipped Boats Make Money 
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meat for canning and packing,” said Mr. Wells. 
‘Another is to grow one with a handsome shell for 
eating on the half shell. It may be possible by 
blending to produce more delicate flavors.” 

The discovery of artificial breeding methods 
may be a greater benefit to Europe than it is to 
this country. Oysters have been caught faster 
than they bred practically everywhere in Europe, 
and have become a luxury. Oysters are the great- 
est American sea crop, and the annual harvest 
here is more than four-fifths of the world’s annual 
harvest. 





Doc Cook’s Tender Now Lobster Boat 


HE O-5, a sturdy power cruiser which 

served the Dr. Frederick H. Cook polar 

expedition as a trailer and lighter seventeen 

years ago, is now a lobster boat at South 
Weymouth. 

And a forlorn looking boat it is. The naviga- 
tion instruments were stripped from the boat 
when it was picked up a derelict by a Marblehead 
curio collector. It is battered and scarred, in 
need of paint, and the care of a fond crew. 

Years and years ago when Dr. Cook set out to 
discover the Pole, the O-5 rode the waves behind 


the Bradley, Dr. Cook’s ship. When the Bradley 
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was locked in the ice of the North, the sturdy O-5 
put out with Dr. Cook in command and worked 
its away among the ice floes Northward. 

Cook said the O-5 got rather close to the Pole, 
and the University of Copenhagen decorated him 
for saying so. In the course of time the sturdy 
tender reached Massachusetts waters. 

Frank Leslie of Waltham bought it for a song 
and used it for a pleasure craft for several years. 

Then one night when the seas were heavy, the 
O-5 broke from her moorings and drifted to 
Marblehead, where she was salvaged by Frank 
Schlieff, a collector of marine curios. 

Schlieff didn’t want the boat, but he wanted the 
navigation instruments, the bell, and whatever else 
could be removed with screw driver. He got what 
he wanted and sold the O-5 to Albert Turner, a 
Weymouth lobster fisherman. 

Like Dr. Cook, the O-5’s glory is in the past. 
Even Turner admits there is not much glory for a 
lobster boat. But according to Turner the O-5 
is a ‘“‘durned good lobster boat, and I intend to 
keep her as long as I’m in the business.” 





Horse Mackerel Ran Away With Dory 


Portland, Me.,—T wo fishermen returned here 
with a horse mackerel weighing 500 pounds, 
which they asserted ran away with them after it 
had been harpooned, and carried them in their 
dory for several miles before it became exhausted. 
The men, Donald Greeley and Anthony Dexter 
of Bailey’s Island, finally killed the monster and 
hauled it to Portland. 
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D. F. HARRIS CO. 


Successors to E. L. Rowe & Co. 
Gloucester 


Sail Makers, Awnings 
Hammocks 
Phone 190, Gloucester 


SAILS 


Marine Hardware 
Fishing Supplies 
C. E. BECKMAN CO. 


35 Commercial Street 
New Bedford - Mass. 











When in Boston 


The best and most conven- 
ient place to get your 


FUEL OIL 
HARBOLENE 


LUBRICATING 
| OILS 


GASOLINE 
is at the 


Boston Harbor Oil Co. 


279 Northern Ave., Boston 
Just off Boston Fish Pier 

















Dealers in 
Duck, Cordage and Marine 


Accessories 








HE IS SATISFIED 


sO 
WILL 
YOU 


BE 





ae USE 
Mustad Fish Hooks 
SIDNEY R. BAXTER & CO. 


AGENTS 
90 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 














(4) 
(a) Round back to fit joint. 
(b) Curve prevents slipping. 
(c) Smooth entering wedge. 
(d) Smooth flat surface prevents 
bleeding. 
MADE IN 2 SIZES 
Larce 134” Lone Smati 1%” Lone 
$1.25 per 1000 
$7.00 in quantities of 50,000 or over 
THE ONLY MACHINE MADE 


LOBSTER PLUGS 


Absolutely uniform — Special bass wood 
Dealers Write for Samples 
Peter Hogseth J. H. Peterson 
Manufacturer Sole Agent 
6 Hemincway Rp. 114 RareigH Way 
E. Savcus, Mass. Portsmovutn, N. H. 

















Makers of 
Sails, Awnings, Hammocks 
Tents and Covers 


United Sail Loft 


Railway Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


We take boats directly from the builder and equip 
them ready for the sea 


BOATS OVERHAULED 


M. J. COONEY, Manager 





Telephone Connection 





JOHN M. GAMAGE & SONS 
Boat Building and Repairing 
Boat Martrriacs or Att Kinps 

Our marine railways accommodate boats 

up to 80 feet. We build boats of all 

sizes from dories to bankers. 

Engines installed. 

Write for an estimate on your require- 
ments. 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 























ATLANTIC FISHERMAN’S ALMANAC 
for 1924 


Twenty-Five Cents 
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The Fishing Vessel Mart 


In answering the following advertisements please address communications to the initials following each item and send care of 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














SCHOONER FOR SALE 


Registered length 48.8 feet, 26 tons 
gross. 30 H.P. Hitchcock engine in 
good condition. Sleeps 6. Address 
L. W. 





47-FOOTER FOR SALE 


10’ 6” beam; 24 H. P. 4-cycle Palmer 
engine; dry well; raised deck forward 
with pilot house; sleeps 4; 1 year old; 
6 months carrying fish. Address B. L. 





57-FOOTER FOR SALE 


L. W. L. 50 feet; beam 14 feet 6 
inches. 60 H. P. Bridgeport Motor. 
Electric lights and electric self starter. 
Address B. H. 





16 H. P. LATHROP 


Lathrop, 4 cycle, 2 cylinder, 16 H. P. 
engine for sale. Reverse gear and 
magneto. Thoroughly rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Price $325. Address L. D. 





FOR SALE 


60 Fathoms ship—cable chain, links 
3” x 4”, 34” iron, unworn, in good con- 
dition. Cheap. Address L. B. 





Lobster Pot Buoys 
Made of the best quality dry 
cedar in all sizes 
Write for prices today 
Beetle Lumber Company | 


557 East French Avenue | 
New Bedford - - Mass. | 











S. Sklaroff & Sons 


Smoked Fish 
Establishment 
Cold Storage 


and 
Freezing 





Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


SCOTCH AND HOLLAND 
HERRING 





Established 1892 Tel. Prov. 215-3 


Provincetown, Mass. 





26-FOOTER FOR SALE ° 

Eldredge built; sound and tight beam 
trawl and lobster fishing R. D. boat; 
fish well; Frisbie 10 H. P. 4-cycle with 
hoist; Paragon reverse gear. All in 
best condition. Bargain at $600 for 
quick sale. Seen at Greenport, N. Y. 
Address B. N. 





THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 
Eleven hundred tons dead weight 


capacity, in A-1 condition. Built in 
Maine. Would like an offer. Address 
B. M. 





FOR SALE 


too H. P. Fairbanks Morse C.O. 
oil engine, new oiling system attached, 
in first class condition almost like 
new; including generator, storage bat- 
tery and cutout, extra fuel pump for 
day tank. Can be seen at Paul Bordt’s 
Machine Shop, Pooles Lane, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


38-footer, 9 to 10-foot beam, deck 
boat, with pilot house, hunting cabin, 
16 H. P. Lothrop, perfect condition, 











WANTS CENTER-BOARD 
KNOCK-ABOUT 
25 feet overall; no house or cabin; 


engine not essential; might consider 
larger vessel. Address A. K. 





FLUSH DECK POWER BOAT 


Want a 28 to 32-foot flush deck 
power boat for fishing with 14 to 20 
H. P. medium to heavy duty gasoline 
engine; light draft of 3 feet or less. 
Want power enough to handle 33-foot 
seine boat and seine. Address A. J. 





SLOOP FOR SALE 


491% feet long; 1414 feet beam; 5 
feet draft. 36 H.P. engine with hoist 
and good set of sails. Sloop 5 years 
old and in first class condition. Good 
living quarters with six berths. Will 
carry 12 tons of ice. Price $2800. 
Address B. P. 





SCHOONER FOR SALE 


Schooner Reliance, 78x1614x614; 
draft about 7%. Has 50 H.P. gas 
engine. Capacity, 400 bbls. sardine 
herring under deck. Now at Central 
Wharf, Portland. Particulars from C. 
R. Stickney, 20 Widger’s Wharf, Port- 





$600. Used very little. Address B.O. land, Me. 
Hanging and Catechueing and (GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Tarring Repairing 


Portland Net & Twine Co. 
C. A. FRANCIS, Manager 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Seines, Nets, Traps and Weir 
Twine, Corks, Leads and 
Second-Hand Netting 
End of Widgery’s Wharf, Portland, Me. 


RIGGER AND 
CONTRACTOR 
Loft—Parkhurst Railways 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Rigger of Schooners Esperanto, 
Elizabeth Howard and Columbia 











FOR SALE 


New STEEL STEAM TRAWLER 

152 ft. Overall, 24 ft. Beam, 1514 

ft. depth of Hold. Equipped with 

a 550 H. P. Triple Expansion 

Engine, Two Scotch Boilers, 180 

pounds working steam pressure. 

1 Large Double Drum _ Steam 
FISH-WINCH manufactured by 
The Meade-Morrison Co. 

2 FISH HOISTING STEAM 
WINCHES. 

Heavy I Beam Gallows Frames, 

Bollards, Sheaves, Heavy Iron 

Blocks for Gallows Frames, etc., 

etc. All fittings for Beam Trawlers. 

Write for estimates for building 

any type of wood or steel vessels. 





Rice Brothers Corporation 
Wood and Steel Shipbuilders 





EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE 








Old South Wharf 


Nantucket, Mass. 


Plenty of Water and FREE BERTHS 
SUPPLIES FOR BOATS and AUTOS 


GASOLINE and OILS 
WATER, ROPE, ICE 


FREE NET LOFTS AND 
CLUBROOM FOR FISHERMEN 


Telephone Nantucket 10 


ISLAND SERVICE Co. 
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AUSTIN HALEY 


| Commission Merchant 


FRESH F I S H 


and SALT 
LOBSTERS - SCALLOPS | 
Consignments Solicited | 
57 LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS- 


Reference: Commercial Security 
National Bank of Boston 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


112 Cypress ST., BROOKLINE, Mass. 
SHIP’S COMPASSES 
DORY COMPASSES 


Phone Regent 0337 | 


GEORGE F. AMORY 


Sailmaker 
Second-Hand Canvas 
Bought and Sold 


Telephone Congress 3188 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 














No More Modus Vivendi 


ANADA has advised the United States of 
its intention to terminate the policy of 
granting modus vivendi licenses to United 

States fishing vessels for the purpose of 

enabling them to buy bait, ice, lines, and other sup- 
plies at Canadian ports and also for the trans- 
shipment of their catch and the shipping of crews 
at Canadian ports, says the Yarmouth Herald. 
Announcement of this decision by the Canadian 
Government — a decision of great importance to 
the fishing industry in. Nova Scotia — was made 
by Hon. E. M. Macdonald, Minister of Defence, 


in a speech at a mass meeting in Halifax. 


Abrogation of the treaty will go into effect on 
January Ist, 1924, the Minister announced amid 
a storm of cheers. After that date United States 
fishing vessels will not be allowed in Canadian 
ports, except in case of distress. This marks the 
latest plfase in a long drawn out difference of 
opinion between Canada and the United States as 
to the rights of that country’s fishing vessels to use 
Canadian ports. It comes in a measure as a retali- 
ation for the placing of a tariff on Canadian fish 
by the United States and for the refusal of the 
Washington Government to give Canada a quid 
pro quo in the matter of port privileges for fishing 
vessels. 


Way back in 1818 a treaty was signed by Great 
Britain and the United States provided that ves- 
sels of that country should not operate inside the 
three-mile limit of Canadian waters and vice 
versa. Then in 1892 the agreement for modus 
vivendi licenses for United States vessels as de- 
scribed above was put into effect by Act of 
Parliament. From that date until 1918 licenses 
were regularly issued to United States vessels in 
accordance therewith. During the continuance of 
the modus vivendi attempts were frequently made 
to secure for Canadian fishermen the same privi- 
leges in United States ports as were accorded 
United States nationals in Canada; but, up to 
1918, nothing was done. In that year, the war 
being then in progress, arrangements were con- 
cluded for reciprocal privileges. 

When the United States war legislation ceased 
to be effective on July 1st, 1921, the privileges ter- 
minated, so far as Canada was concerned; but this 
country still continued to extend them to the 
United States, in the hope that the country would 





Licenses 


again reciprocate. They have not only made no 
provision for the restoration of the 1918 arrange- 
ment, but by their tariff provisions have put addi- 
tional duties on Canadian fish seeking a market in 
that country. As a result of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s decision, Canadian fishermen will no 
longer have the handicap of the disadvantage with 
which they have competed with vessels operating 
out of Gloucester. 

The Minister in speaking further on the abro- 
gation of the modus vivendi said: 


The fishing industry was of vast importance to 
Nova Scotia, he said, especially to the people of 
the South shore. The industry had not been suc- 
cessful of late years. If the Reciprocity Treaty, 
which the Tories had turned down with their cry 
of “No Truck or Trade with the Yankees,” had 
been carried out, it would have been a different 
story. But now our fishermen were handicapped 
by the Fordney tariff, which taxed our fish on the 
United States markets. The Government had 
gone into this problem and had reached a decision 
in the matter. In 1818 Great Britain and the 
United States signed a treaty under which United 
States vessels were not allowed to come within the 
three mile limit of Canada. Some years ago the 
modus vivendi was put into operation, enabling 
United States fishing vesels to put into Canadian 
ports for bait, supplies, and to land their fish for 
shipment home. Now the Canadian Government 
has given formal notice that after January 1, 
1924, American vessels would not be allowed to 
come into our ports except in case of distress 
(cheers). After that date, the Americans would 
not be able to take advantage of a system whereby 
they could ship their own fish home through 
Canada while Canadian fish was taxed by them. 
Loud applause greeted the speaker’s announce- 
ment of the plans to establish a biological station 
in Nova Scotia. 





Catches Strange Sea Monster 


Hampton, Va.—Probably the most remarkable 
deep sea creature ever landed in this section was 
caught by hook and line off Ocean View. The 





creature has a body like a flounder and wings that 
measure an even 6 feet from tip to tip. 
head like a hog. 


It has a 
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BROWNELL & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1844 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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(Registered Trade Mark) 


Cotton Twines and Maitre Cord 


New Copperated Lines 








U.S. F. A. NOTES 
Scotch Cured Herring Cable 


The United States Commercial Attache at 
London, under date of December 5, 1923, cabled 
to Henry O’ Malley, U. S. Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, as follows: 

‘760,000 barrels of 260 pounds each of 
Scotch cured herring cured this year to end of 
season September 15, and 402,000 barrels of 
English cured to date. English season ends about 
Christmas when final figures will be cabled.” 

This office will keep all members informed as 
soon as final figures are received. 





Mrs. Evelyn Spencer at Gloucester 


Chairman George E. Willey is receiving most 
encouraging reports from Gloucester, Mass., con- 
cerning Mrs. Evelyn Spencer’s work in that city 
as an initial step in preparing for a _nation- wide 
campaign to increase the sale of salt fish. Mayor 
Wm. J. McInnes of Gloucester says: 

‘Mrs. Spencer has been in town for a week and 
she has pleased the fish people very much. Her 
talks are certainly splendid. Personally, I know 
the dealers think it is one of the best things that 
has been done for the industry for some time.” 

Under present plans Mrs. Spencer will divide 
her time during the winter between the cities and 
surrounding territory of Boston, New York and 
Chicago. Her work will include lectures before 
women’s clubs and domestic science classes in pub- 
lic schools; radio lectures on health and fish 
cookery; newspaper and periodical publicity; and 
other similar work in the interest of fishery pro- 


ducts. In all of these centers Mrs. Spencer's salt 
fish work will be combined with her efforts in the 
interest of fresh and frozen fish. 





Mass. Consumes Most Fish 


The citizens of Massachusetts are the champion 
fish consumers of the country, according to Henry 
O’Malley, commissioner of fisheries. In_ his 
annual report to the secretary of commerce this 
official reveals the surprising fact that 56 per cent. 
of all the fish landed at Boston, which is the larg- 
est fishing port in the United States, are consumed 
in the Bay State. 

During the calendar year 1922, more than 
106,000,000 pounds of fish were landed at that 
port, and according to a market survey made by 
the bureau of fisheries, the commissioner estimates 
that the annual per capita consumption in 
Massachusetts runs about 24 pounds, whereas the 
national per capita consumption is between 12 and 
14 pounds. 

This well-developed fish appetite of denizens of 
the Bay state even calls for outside fish delicacies, 
the commissioner reports, and with the year end- 
ing September 30, 1922, Boston fish merchants 
imported 169 carloads of halibut and salmon from 
the west coast. 

The acute post war depression that has existed 
in the fisheries industries has been succeeded by a 
marked improvement in conditions, the commis- 
sioner reports, and practically every phase of the 
industry has been benefited by this development. 
New England vessel fisheries for the year 1922 
reported 11.9 per cent. fewer trips but a 6 per 


cent. increase in catches over the previous year, 
Mr. O'Malley stated. 





HARRY S. LORD CO., INc. 
Sail Makers 


Marine and General Canvas Work, Tarpaulins 
and Canvas Covers 


296 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Richmond 3647. AT ATLANTIC AVE. 








P EF, R F E XK _ the dependable ignition device—it 
a displaces the ordinary spark plugs. 
POSITIVE INSURANCE 


$8.50 


A complete unit Fle Tie | 
comprising spark QAiMsONn CCL, iC OF 
plug, induction 


coil, vibrator, con- 
CANTON, MASS. 


Send for literature 


denser, etc. 
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NEW YORK NET & TWINE CO. 


MOODUS, CONN., U. S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 INCORPORATED 1896 


























$70,000 for Fisheries School 


ECENTLY in Halifax, it was announced 
by Hon. E. (Ned) M. MacDonald, 
Minister of Defense, that for the purpose 
of improving the methods of curing salt- 

ing, packing and marketing fish, the Federal 
Government at its last session voted $70,000 for 
the establishment of a Fisheries Experimental Sta- 
tion or School on the Atlantic Coast. The selec- 
tion of Halifax for such a station was made, on 
the ground that it was the most central point at 
which men interested in this industry from all 
over the Province of Nova Scotia might be 
assembled. In the event of the experiment prov- 
ing successful, the view of the department is, that 
other stations of a similar character should be 
built at such places as will afford the greatest 
convenience and usefulness to those engaged in 
the industry. 

Fishermen in the Provinces have not announced 
just what they think of this idea as a whole. Ifa 
suitable building is erected at a central spot in 
Nova Scotia, to which fishermen and others 
directly interested can be conveniently gathered 
for instructional purposes and where scientific and 
technical workers and instructors may be readily 
available, the “project” may be hailed with great 
glee by many of the old salts and young ones, too. 
Who knows but that later we shall hear of them 
carrying the degrees of M. F. D. or E. F. C. or 
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the like; the former meaning ‘Model Fish 
Dryers” and the latter ‘““Expert Fish Curers.” 

In the dead of winter when snow is up to the top 
of the buildings along the waterfronts and the ice 
frozen solid in the rivers and bays, a nice warm 
building with a well equipped laboratory within, 
might be tempting enough for “‘summer salts” to 
carry on a study in preservation and the curing of 
fish of various kinds, both by the salting and 
drying process, canning, smoking and pickling, the 
analysis of fish oils, of oils used in canning, of salt 
used in fish curing, and also on the utilization of 
all fish waste. 

Although these fishery experimental stations 
are only talked about by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, they may before many moons shine forth, 
be a reality and give Nova Scotia something to be 
talked about. 





North Atlantic Fish-Tagging 
Investigation 


Up to December 1 the records of the recapture 
of 128 tagged fish have been received by the 
Bureau of Fisheries. Considering the vast area 
of the fishing grounds off the New England and 
Canadian coasts, these returns are thought to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Since the last week in October 15 tagged fish 
have been taken off the New Jersey coast, indi- 
cating that the codfish are migrating toward the 
south. It is expected that a comparatively large 
number of tagged fish will be caught in the vicinity 
of New Jersey during the coming winter and 
spring, and practically all pleasure fishing boats 
frequenting this locality have been notified to 
watch for tags. 

While assembling the data at hand a matter of 
unusual interest was discovered in connection with 
codfish, tag No. 231. This fish was tagged June 
28, 1923, on Nantucket Shoals, Mass. It was re- 
captured by the Halcyon on October 3, 1923, and 
again on October 15, 1923, in each case on Nan- 
tucket Shoals, where it was first tagged. It must 
be considered a rare occurrence to catch the same 
fish three times on a fishing ground many square 
miles in area and at least 20 miles from land. 





To settle for a mackerel fare in the middle of 
December is out of the ordinary, but to settle for 
two good fares in a week is something that has 
not happened for many years. 

Sch. Higco which has been fishing about 20 
miles to the eastward of Thacher’s Island, since 
Friday has made two trips to the fish pier at 
Boston, the first time landing a trip that netted 
each of her crew $190, and again yesterday when 
12,000 pounds of fish brought her crew a sum of 
$241 each, making $431 for two days fishing. The 
Higco is commanded by Capt. Colin Powers. 
Others of the fleet have made good money at the 
game since Thanksgiving time. 

—Gloucester Times, Dec. 18. 
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' | MARINE 
. FO ENGINES 
PEs. US-PAT Opp yg) Real Power 


That's the reputation of the “HARTFORD” gained after nine- 


teen years cf proven ability to make good under all kinds of con- 
ditions. The tact that over go per cent of the “HARTFORD” 
motors sold each year are installed in fishing and working boats a) 
should convince you that the “HARTFORD” has the staying 


qualities necessary to withstand severe and continuous service. If 
you want real motor service with practically no cost for upkeep, 
get a “HARTFORD.” 
Write today for catalog and full information 
Manufactured and sold by 


THE GRAY & PRIOR MACHINE CoO. 
36 Suffield Street Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 























Wrecked on the Feejees 
(Continued from Page 18) 


told him no, that I was flesh and blood the same 
as himself. ‘‘Well,” said he, “if you are the same 
as me, what makes you so white?” I told him it 
was because I belonged to a colder climate and 
had always worn clothes. But he seemed to think 
I must have some supernatural aid or I could not 
take the locks apart and put them together again 
so readily. 

I finished my visit and return to Labooca to 
stop awhile with David. I had not been here 
long before war was declared against one of the 
villages on the island of Thowcanrover. David 
and I were invited to join the expedition and 
messengers were sent to the different villages to 
warn the inhabitants to appear at the chief town 
armed and equipped for war early the next morn- 
ing. When all the warriors were assembled and 
ready for duty twelve canoes were prepared for 
the expedition and we embarked for the village of 
Navarto, where we obtained reinforcements. The 
next morning a consultation was held as to the 
best mode, and it was decided to divide our forces, 
one party to march by land and the other to pro- 
ceed by water. We soon arrived near the enemy’s 
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You are invited to visit our 


EXHIBIT 
| at the 
Motor Boat Show 
to be held 
January 4 to 12, 1923 
Grand Central Palace New York City 


Marine Glues and Linoleum Cements in a great 
variety for all purposes 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 152 Kneeland Street 
aeaaieian 


ceremony we commenced our march toward the 
town, and attacked them with arrows. They re- 
turned the attack with interest, adding to their 
arrows showers of stones which seemed to be 
mostly directed at me. On account of my having 
clothes on, they apparently selected me for a 
mark. 














(To be continued ) 





Captain Daniel F. Mullins is to have a 90-foot 
schooner to be equipped with a 100 horse power 
crude oil engine, and the schooner, to be delivered 
some time next summer, will be laid down on the 
Morse yards in Friendship, Me., in a few weeks. 
This will be the largest fishing schooner running 
out of New Bedford. Captain Mullins is now 
operating the schooner Mary in the flounder fish- 
ing business, and she is to date the largest of the 
boats running out of New Bedford. 





A large bed of scallops has been discovered 
‘up westward” and the fishermen who are dredg- 
ing in the waters of Tuckernuck and Muskeget are 
reaping a harvest at present. Last winter there 
was little doing in this section for the scallop 
fishermen, but now the dredgers are doing well 
there, with the shellfish bringing around $4.00 a 
gallon.—Nantucket Inquirer & Mirror. 





village, and after going through with the usual 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
FOUR CYCLE 


A N 0 X MARINE ENGINES 


A modern Four-Cycle Motor built on years of experience 
with common sense ideas. A motor which will stand up 
under the most severe conditions, is easy to repair, very 
economical on fuel and will deliver 100% service year in 
and year out. Send for catalog. 


CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO., Camden, Maine 


Yawgo Line & Twine Co. 


Tarred Lines, Halibut Lines, Seine Twines, 
Maitre Cord, Tarred and White Mackerel Lines 


ROCKVILLE, R. I. 








Manufacturers of 


LINEN AND COTTON 
Gill Netting Seines Pound Netting 


Also Ships’ Bells 
| AMBROSE M. STARR 


| East Hampton Connecticut 
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For Sturdy Service 
ALL-BRONZE 
TRIMOUNT PUMPS 

Sturdy and dependable in all 
weather. Three sizes of hand 
pumps: 6-10-20 gallons per min- 
ute. . 

We also make power pumps. 
TrimounT Rotary Power Co. 
298 Whiting Ave., E. Dedham, Mass. 
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Nets Are Your Big Expense 
SAVE THEM 


BY USING 


CCORDING to statistics, the value of nets and twine used in the fisheries is 
second only to that of boats and vessels. 
Yet, because of frequent replacements, more money is spent for nets than for 
any other equipment. 
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Drying Mackerel Nets at Gloucester 
Treated with METASAP COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND the life of these nets is practically doubled 


To get the fullest measure of service out of your nets, treat them with | 


METASAP COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND 
“Saving the Net is a Net Saving”’ 
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